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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 315 

Many a fervid negro preacher may possess more oratorial dynamics 
when addressing his emotional audience, and he may indeed be 
more impressive than the philosopher of pure reason, but for that 
reason I would not quite deem his ethical system superior to Kant's. 
Kant is not a preacher, but a thinker, and when writing his treatise 
on the subject he did not intend to work upon the emotions of his 
readers. 

I have discussed the subject because it seems to me that our 
correspondent represents a large class of the thinking public who 
have not been able as yet to give a detailed study to the problems 
of ethics and are naturally carried away by arguments that lie on 
the surface. For similar reasons the principles of hedonistic ethics 
are favored by a large majority of liberal, broad-minded and even 
serious men, and though we are far from deeming that the pursuit 
of happiness is to be condemned, we are convinced that the errors 
of hedonism exercise a baneful influence upon the growing genera- 
tion of the present age. Editor. 

MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of The Monist. 

I have read with interest your article on Mysticism in the last 
Monist and beg to say that I see very little difference in our points 
of view. It seems to me, if I may say so, that in common with so 
many others you have regarded mysticism in its abnormal and nega- 
tive, rather than its normal and positive aspect. It is partly of course 
a matter of terms. If one identifies mysticism with mystification 
and individualism and extravagance — and it certainly has these 
features — he will find little to value in it. But when one gets at 
the heart of mysticism it seems to me that he finds something that 
stands for a true appraisal of moral and spiritual truth as above the 
world of sensation and science. Here again, I find your use of the 
term "science" far ampler and more inclusive than the common 
usage. The term itself of course warrants your usage, but can it 
be made the recognized meaning? Your concluding words upon 
page 109, which seem to me most admirable, would make a place 
for what I am contending for as the heart of mysticism under sci- 
ence, but I question if the majority of scientists would endorse them. 

I am indebted to you, as no doubt others will be, for the "Cheru- 
binean Wanderer" extracts, as also for the entire discussion. 

Berkeley, Cal. John Wright Buckham. 



